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FRANKNESS IN EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


RARELY DOES THE READER Of institutional reports, 
releases, and other media of educational communica- 
tion encounter words of genuine, deep criticism. 
One, therefore, reads with real appreciation the ex- 
cerpt from the soul-searching survey of March, 1957, 
by Dean Everett Walters of the Graduate School, the 
Ohio State University. 

The dean reviews the statistical data indicating the 
development of his school, but pauses to ask, “What 
about the quality of our graduate training?” After 
considering several reasonable criteria for judgment, 
he comes to the sad conclusion that “Ohio State suf- 
fers by comparison with our educational rivals.” Nor 
is Dean Walters content with his public confession; 
he offers a seven-point program to raise the educa- 
tional level of his school by constant attention to the 
“highest standards of graduate education” and by 
other means. 

It is certain that more graduate schools—and other 
types of higher institutions as well—can echo Dean 
Walters’ remarks about his own college. Regrettably, 
they do not do so, at least not in the written mater- 
ials that come to public attention. The value and 
reputation of a graduate school can be enhanced by 
the admission that not everything about it is good 
and that specific steps are being taken to set the in- 
stitution aright. “Flashy publicity, enticing adver- 
tising matter, and profusely illustrated brochures will 
not do the trick’’ of making a school first-rate. 

This candid kind of educational reporting is un- 
common, but most refreshing. The thinking educa- 
tor will be inclined to regard with favor a school 
which is frank enough to admit that it is not out- 
standing. Admission of one’s shortcomings is a_ big 
step in the direction of achieving educational emi- 
nence.—W. W. B. 


VISITING SCHOLARS FROM ASIA 


Some 40 scholars, scientists, and intellectual lead- 
ers from Asia and the Near East will come to 
Columbia University, Harvard University, the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), and the University of 
Chicago in the next five years for study and direct 
experience with American scholarship and culture. 
The visiting scholar program will be sponsored by 
a grant of $800,000 from the Ford Foundation. At the 
request of the other three institutions, the University 
of Chicago will serve as co-ordinator and disbursing 
agent of the grant. 

Each university will select two visiting scholars 
every year, the invitations being co-ordinated to as- 
sure a balance in various fields of study. The visitors, 
who are currently active in their careers, will come in 
approximately equal numbers from India and Ceylon, 
the Near East and Pakistan, Southeast Asia, includ- 
ing the Philippines, and the Far East. The grant will 


provide for foreign travel, maintenance, and travel 
in the U. S. Wives of the scholars will be invited, 
and children will be allowed to accompany their 
parents. 

The program has three interrelated purposes: to 
bring influential men from Asia and the Near East 
into direct contact with American scholarship and 
culture; to provide an opportunity for Americans 
working in related fields to become acquainted with 
Eastern methods and reactions to Western methods; 
and to do this in a fashion which will permit the 
visiting scholar to follow a program of study and 
research of his own choosing. No direct services are 
required of the visiting scholar, such as lectures, 
university courses, or collaboration on team research. 
It is hoped, however, that many informal opportun- 
ities will arise in which the visitor’s interests and 
work will be furthered by contact with members of 
the faculty, students, and the local community. 


COLLEGE ADMISSIONS IN OHIO 


ACTING THROUGH the Inter-University Council, the 
state-supported universities of Ohio (Ohio State, 
Bowling Green State, Kent State, Miami, Ohio, and 
Central State College) have called for continuation, 
at least for the present, of Ohio’s admission statute in 
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Leadership in Higher Education 


By EDGAR C. CUMINGS 


American Social Hygiene Association 
New York City 


Ti DECLINE IN LEADERSHIP in higher educa. 
tion may be attributed, in part, to the methods 
employed by boards of trustees in selecting their 
new leaders and to the changes in the kinds of 
people chosen. ‘The primary cause of these 
changes has been the growing emphasis placed 
on the fund-raising ability of the potential presi- 
dent. Trustees seem to assume more and more 
that only a person with a business or industrial 
background can possibly extract. money from 
corporations. How wrong they are can be seen 
from the example of Harvard University, which 
has achieved a degree of success in keeping the 
larder full but has not yet resorted to the prac- 
tice of choosing a tycoon or a retired admiral as 
president. 

It is my belief that the business-type or mili- 
tary-type executive has been an_ unsuccessful 
president, all things considered. It is not suffi- 
cient to cite facts and figures which point to the 
amount of money raised by such leaders. A col- 
lege can be fully solvent financially and still 
deteriorate educationally if trustees and others 
regard it as a business venture instead of what it 
actually is—an educational institution with busi- 
ness elements attached to it. 

Another tendency of college and university 
trustees is to appoint an outstanding secondary- 
school principal or superintendent of schools as 
president. This has not occurred often, but it has 
happened too frequently to give one a comfort- 
able feeling. It has happened recently, for ex- 
ample, in at least two of our largest universities. 

While a 


tionist occasionally will grasp the meaning of 


schoolman or professional educa- 
higher education and become a good leader, too 
often such a person enters upon his position 
without the respect of his faculty members and 
is never successful in gaining this respect, which 
is necessary for ultimate success. The typical fac- 
ulty member, rightly or wrongly, has a healthy 
disdain for the professional educationist, a dis- 
dain which frequently is matched by that of 
the professional for the “content” people on our 
faculties. A pathetic example of the outcome in 
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terms of low institutional morale can be seen 
at present in one of our state universities. Here, 
according to published reports, the chief execu- 
tive is a professional educationist with an auto- 
cratic bent of mind who is unable to compre- 
hend the fact that any university belies its 
name if it is not a center of intellectual con- 
troversy and a haven for intellectual freedom. 
And yet, this same university is regarded by 
many as having made great progress because of 
additional] financial support, more buildings, and 
similar material developments. 

There is, too, the continuing custom of ap- 
pointing ministers to presidential chairs. Doubt- 
less, at one time in the history of higher educa- 
tion, there was considerable justification for this 
practice. That this custom should be continued 
for the sake of tradition, and little else, appears 
somewhat indefensible. Presumably, ministers 
are still becoming college presidents because of 
the belief of faculty members and trustees that 
the presence of a minister in the highest campus 
office will assure the cultivation of a Christian 
education and will preserve the institution for 
the supporting (?) church constituency. The 
fact is that some of the colleges which long ago 
gave up their ministerial presidents and their 
more 
their 


church affiliations have stronger and 


thoroughgoing religious programs on 
campuses than many institutions which are still 
religiously affiliated. 

There is little basis for the supposition that an 
ex-minister will make a good college president. 
He may make a good speaker, in the popular 
sense, and he may make a good promoter and 
fund-raiser, but he is unlikely to have too much 
awareness of what a higher education entails. 
Some ministers, in fact, look upon a college as 
though it were still a quasi-seminary, or as if its 
chief reason for existence were religious train- 
ing rather than the inculcation of knowledge. 
In addition, most ministers have had no experi- 
ence with congregations which could be re- 
motely compared with: the unique (and _ fre- 
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quently uncanny) legislative methods of the aver- 
age college faculty. 

Faculty members are a different breed. They 
have been taught to think, to question, and to 
discuss freely and openly. They have traded the 
opportunity for great financial rewards for a 
degree of security, a relatively pleasant way of 
life, and the world of the intellect. They are not 
easy to handle, even for one who has grown up 
in their own ranks and who has become a dean 
or president. He may understand them and their 
ways, but it is the gifted administrator who can 
overlook their personal and curricular foibles 
and give them the kind of leadership they want 
and deserve. 

It is difficult, therefore, for an executive from 
an unrelated field to enter an educational in- 
stitution and come to any very satisfactory rela- 
tionship with his faculty. If he does not regard 
faculty members as “queer ducks” or as cantank- 
erous individualists, he is likely to suffer the 
pangs of unbearable impatience over what he 
considers to be the circumlocutory methods em- 
ployed by faculties in arriving at decisions. 

In many instances, such executives enter upon 
their jobs with the feeling that the faculty mem- 
bers are the employees of the college or uni- 
versity and its board of trustees. Some—of—these 
presidents never learn until it is too late that the 
faculty and students are the university, that a 
university is a community of sciiolars—and rather 
individualistic scholars, at that. 

Those trustees who let their eyes wander from 
the central educational task of a college in choos- 
ing an executive make a grievous blunder. All 
the endowment in the world and the most beau- 
tiful buildings are unlikely to obscure the fact 
that an institution is no better than its educa- 
tional leadership and the faculty and students 
which this leadership has been able to assemble. 

Another factor which has affected our educa- 
tional leadership is confusion over the dictum of 
“equality of opportunity.” Originally this phrase 
was created as a demonstration of the necessity 
for educational democracy in a democratic so- 
ciety. Since we were all created “free and equal” 
under God, we should all have equal opportu- 
nity. I subscribe to this theory, but I also submit 
that it has suffered in the hands of those who 
have distorted it to mean something quite 
different. 

There are, for instance, college and university 
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presidents—particularly those who head public 
institutions—who maintain that everyone can 
feel free to apply for admission to their institu- 
tions. I do not argue with this doctrine, either, 
although it contains some obvious weaknesses. 
To mention only one, it is debatable whether it 
is wise and charitable for a state university to 
admit any high-school graduate, including those 
with a clear lack of ability to cope with a higher 
education, when the chances for success are re- 
mote. While a few students of this type may 
graduate, many more will suffer failure and will 
recognize that their post-high-school education 
should have been of a different sort. In addition, 
many of our state umiversities are now so 
cluttered with mediocre students that the time 
of the dean’s office is taken up primarily with 
them instead of with students who could profit 
from special handling of a different kind. 

Confusion in this area exists because it is not 
clearly stated that there shall be equality of op- 
portunity for those who can qualify for a higher 
education. This statement in no way nullifies 
democratic procedures, nor does it establish the 
cult of the elite. No university should accept a 
student who obviously does not have the quali- 
fications for a higher education. 

One result of the acceptance of anybody and 
everybody has been a deterioration in the stand- 
ards of some institutions. If most high-school 
craduates are ultimately going on to college— 
and the percentage is rising every year—then the 
standards of our higher educational system are 
bound to suffer, just as the standards of our sec- 
ondary schools have suffered because of their 
legal necessity to attempt to educate the masses. 

The public institutions, in particular, have 
tried to solve this dilemma by offering such a 
wide variety of curricula that even the intellectu- 
ally mediocre student is able to obtain some kind 
of a degree. It is difficult to reconcile the practice 
of permitting hordes of students to major in, 
say, physical education or horticulture with the 
exacting education other students are required 
to obtain in some of our better institutions. And 
yet, both kinds of students obtain degrees which 
have virtually the same market value. The chief 
difference, unlikely to be generally recognized in 
our present-day society, is that one kind of stu- 
dent has obtained a genuine higher education, 
while the other kind has what must be called a 
watered-down degree. 


School and Society 





The ultimate question is, of course, what con- 
stitutes a higher education in this country. In 
the face of almost constant criticism, in several 
fields, of the great lack of education in many of 
our college graduates, we continue to dilute our 
offerings, too often with the pious feeling that 
more educational opportunity for everybody 
equals a better educational system. Perhaps we 
should take stock of our boast that our educa- 
tional system is the best in the world, merely be- 
cause more and more young people are getting 


“educated.” If this country now suffers from a 
lack of real leadership, as we are told by 
many thoughtful critics, it is conceivable that 
the dilution of our educational system must 
bear a share of the blame. And the leaders of 
this educational system must be held responsible 
both for the dilution and for failing to give to 
our society the kind of far-sighted leadership 
needed to sustain and improve our people and 
our land. 





New Kinds of Students and New Ways 
of Testing Achievement 


By LOUIS M. HACKER 


Dean, School of General Studies, Columbia University 


I N 1947, the School of General Studies of Co- 
lumbia University, replacing its Extension Di- 
vision, was established to grant undergraduate 
degrees to adult men and women who could 
attend formal studies only as part-time students 
either because they were fully employed or 
because they were housewives. Those seeking 
matriculation were required to take an apti- 
tude examination similar to that of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. Those who 
had no high-school diploma or its equivalent, 
following the aptitude examination, were per- 
mitted to matriculate—without conditions or de- 
ficiencies—upon the successful completion of a 
so-called Validation Program consisting of the 
following subjects, each for one semester: mathe- 
matics, history, English, a foreign language, and 
chemistry or physics or zoology. To protect the 
program, non-credit courses of a vocational na- 
ture were dropped and every course offered had 
to be under the auspices of a department of the 
university. 

To encourage these students, many of them re- 
moved from classroom experiences and, there- 
fore, from formal learning for as many as 20 
years or more, the status of non-matriculated 
student was created. Any person—with a high- 
school diploma or its equivalent—could take up 
to nine points a semester without the Aptitude 
Test; in short, adults seeking a serious education 
were permitted to test their capacities in the class- 
room. This was a bold step, and to it the Faculty 
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of General Studies continues committed. It is 
based on the assumption that older persons 
should have the right somewhere—in the class- 
room itself—to find out whether they can train 
their minds for formal learning. It also recog- 
nizes that such people frequently are timid about 
exposing themselves immediately to entrance ex- 
aminations or embarking upon an orderly pro- 
gram of customary college studies. 

A student can continue under this non-matric- 
ulated status for as many as 90 points; a few of 
them—older women in _ particular—wait that 
long before formally entering for degree candi- 
dacy. Hundreds of such people each year are 
slowly led from non-matriculated to matricu- 
lated status. In fact, of the 1,500 matriculated 
students in the school enrolled in the winter, 
1956-57, semester, almost 50% started as non- 
matriculated students. 

Increasingly, therefore, the school’s 5,500 non- 
matriculated students are the source from which 
its matriculated students are obtained. At least 
40% hold undergraduate degrees, but they study 
to prepare for graduate study or for professional 
schools. Some are on probation because of pre- 
vious failure or academic suspension. But the 
“casual” student, just taking a course, is in pro- 
cess of disappearing. The non-matriculated stu- 
dent in the school has become a pre-matriculant 
looking forward ultimately to a regular degree 


program. 
There are risks, naturally, in these procedures, 
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for non-matriculated and matriculated  stu- 
dents are not segregated in the classrooms, and, 
with such a heterogeneous student body, there is 
the danger of lowering standards. These can be 
protected only by the most rigorous classroom 
controls: small classes, frequent examinations, 
and highly competent instruction. Those who 
cannot make the grade are soon requested to 
drop out with full tuition refunds; those who 
fail are denied re-registration. Matriculated stu- 
dents are closely tested at the end of their degree 
programs, for each student must take a major 
and that cannot be completed or graduation 
achieved without a departmental comprehen- 


sive examination which is written or oral or both. 


As far as older students are concerned, one of 
the significant ways of measuring achievement 
has very little to do with the customary testing 
devices. Sympathy for the problems of such 
students as they embark upon, or resume after 
long periods of discontinuity, the formal pro- 
cesses of learning; a willingness to disregard, 
from time to time, initial test scores; the refusal 
to insist upon adherence to a rigorous pattern of 
sequential studies—these attitudes have led to the 
ultimate salvaging of what turn out to be very 


good and not infrequently excellent minds. For, 
in the School of General Studies, thousands of 
men and women—who never had the chance ear- 


lier to begin a collegiate education or who failed 
somewhere else and who begin with us falter- 
ingly—not only graduate well but go ahead in 
professional and graduate schools to careers of 
great usefulness. Particularly in the case of 
women, who, with early marriage and early fami- 
lies, cannot continue education after high school 
or the first two years of college, training is made 
possible for a career at age 35 or later. Since 
the drop-out rate for women’s colleges runs 25- 
50% and the life expectancy of women at 35 years 
is more than 40 years, the need and possibility of 
resuming their education, under proper auspices, 
is one of the important challenges confronting us. 

In connection with the expected wave of stu- 
dents, the municipalities and the states will seek 
to discharge their obligations in the easiest and 
cheapest way—through the creation of large num- 
bers of loca] institutions offering two-year pro- 
grams. How can we test the achievement of 
students in these two-year programs in order to 
make possible immediate full-time continuation, 
part-time continuation (for those who will go to 
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work), or deferred continuation at a later date 
(the so-called “delayed transfers” as we refer 
to them in the School of General Studies)? 

Let us look again at the older, part-time stu- 
dents in the School of General Studies. Many of 
them have lost a good deal of time as a result of 
discontinuity in education. (The “delayed start- 
ers” and the “delayed transfers,” who constitute 
66% of the matriculated students, have a median 
age of 30 years. They are, on an average, 13 years 
behind in the completion of their education.) 
Every effort is made, as a result, to encourage ac- 
celeration: by professional option, double sum- 
mer sessions, heavy programs (if they are full- 
time), and credit by examination. 

In consequence, I am joining the problem of 
the older, part-time student with that of the ac- 
creditation of the student from the two-year 
community college who immediately, on a part- 
time basis, or subsequently will seek continua- 
tion of his education. For these I propose the es- 
tablishment, for the first time in America, of a 
group of universities—regionally located—which 
will take on the original function of the uni- 
versity as an examining body. These universities 
would not be separated from the teaching func- 
tion and the residential students, but would add 
to their customary activities the examination of, 
and, therefore, the granting of degrees to stu- 
dents who are taking the academic and pre-pro- 
fessional sides of the two-year community-col- 
lege programs and older students, largely seek- 
ing acceleration, who want college degrees. 

My prototype, obviously, is London Univers- 
ity.' Initially, when founded more than 100 years 
ago, it was wholly an examining body and all 
the students were so-called “external” students. 
With this pattern (excluding Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, naturally), England found it possible to 
to establish its large network of university col- 
leges throughout the country. This was the origin 
of the ‘“Redbrick University”: locally set up, 
whether at Birmingham, Leeds, Nottingham, or 
elsewhere, the university college admitted its 
own students and gave them instruction. But the 
degree was that of London University, for the 
examinations were drawn up and graded by the 
professors and senior lecturers of London. 

Within recent years, all but one of these uni- 
versity colleges have obtained charters as inde- 


'See Sir Ifor Evans, “London’s University,’ SCHOOL AND 
Society, 84: 39-41, Aug. 4, 1956. 
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pendent universities. At the same time, London 
has been taking its own residential or “internal” 
students. 

But London continues as an examining uni- 
versity for “external” students, notably in these 
three groups: 

Students, who cannot establish residence, either be- 
cause they are part-time or because they live else- 
where, can obtain any degree simply by standing for 
the examinations offered by London University. No 
formal attendance, anywhere, is required. 

Students who attend university colleges in the 
Crown colonies in Africa or the West Indies obtain 
degrees from London University. 

Students attending the polytechnical schools of 
Greater London and elsewhere which have been es- 
tablished, financed, and administered by local au- 
thorities also receive degrees from the University of 
London. These schools started out, like our own in- 
stitutes of arts and applied sciences, to give vocational 
programs; increasingly they are offering academic and 
pre-professional and engineering curriculums. Their 
degrees, however, are London University degrees, 
for the final examination of their students is by the 
London faculties. 

These “external” students of London Univer- 
sity may take instruction from London through 
correspondence courses, and their papers are 
carefully read and graded, but not for degree 
purposes. Here, again, as at the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge colleges, instruction is really coaching for 
the final examinations, which are the only bases 
for degree-granting. 

If, then, a group of American universities, lo- 
cated in great urban communities, take on the 
“external” degree examination function, in addi- 
tion to the education of residential students 
(here, reversing the development of London 
University), we shal] be in a position to regular- 
ize and wholly accredit the work of older part- 
time students and that of those in the two-yeal 
schools on the academic and_ pre-professional 
sides. 

For the older students, residence, formal cur- 
riculums, grades for each course, and a minimum 
of 124 credits for graduation need no longer be 
required. A student may attend or not—and if 
he attends as an “external” student, it will be 
for coaching purposes only. Other coaching aids, 
for the ‘‘external” students—indeed, for the com- 
munity at large—might also be included. I refer 
to correspondence courses and to courses through 
television; these, of course, should be wholly 
formal, instead of broadly cultural (as under the 
old Extension movement), and should not carry 
credit. 
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For the two-year community colleges and their 


students, the advantages would be immense. The 
very difficult problem of accreditation—bound to 
plague these institutions when the question of 


transfer arises—would be eliminated. Local con- 
trol over admissions and instruction could be 
maintained at the that 
would be supported and degrees made meaning- 
ful, for employment or transfer to higher insti- 


same time standards 


tutions. 

This is a new kind of testing, obviously, but 
necessity and the appearance of new challenges 
force But I 
press the “novelty” of the proposal too far, since 


its consideration. do not want to 
certification for professional practice, in many 
of our states, is based on examination, whether or 
not a formal degree from a school or university 
has been obtained previously. In New York State, 
largely under the aegis of the University of the 
State of New York, an examining body without 
an academic staff, certification in the professions 
of medicine and accounting, among others, is 
obtained through examination, on top of pre- 
vious formal education. In many states, perhaps 
in all, one still can stand for bar examinations 
without formal law-school attendance (as one 
can in England). 

The vast extension of this idea, however, is 
another matter. It will require courage on the 
part of local authorities to accept outside regu- 
lation (although this will be from a university 
and not from a public agency). It will require 
a high degree of devotion and a stern sense of 
duty on the part of the examining bodies. It will 
require large funds to supplement the activities 
of the group of universities participating; and 
these funds must come, to assure the integrity of 
the enterprise, initially at any rate, from non- 
public sources. 
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An Edueational Mission in Thailand — 


By DANIEL J. SORRELLS 


Dean of Students 
Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant 


A magvetous ADVENTURE in international un- 
derstanding was experienced by the writer for 
two years as a member of what was originally a 
Point IV Special Technical and Economic Mis- 
sion to Thailand. The people of this country 
remain today the least anti-white, the least anti- 
Western of the nations of Asia. It is in this hos- 
pitable atmosphere that improved educational 
techniques are being evolved; that health stand- 
ards are being improved; that agricultural 
innovations are being made; and that modern 
industrial planning is being carried out jointly 
through the efforts of the Thai, the United Na- 
tions agencies, and the United States. 

The official group through which our educa- 
tional mission worked was the highly centralized 
Ministry of Education. All curricula, courses of 
study, operational procedures, budgetary mat- 
ters, personnel policies, systems of examination, 
building programs, materials, and teaching aids 
originate with and are directed by this body. 
The Undersecretary of Education heads the per- 
manent organization, while directors general 
control various departments, including elemen- 
tary education, secondary education, teacher 
training, vocational education, physical educa- 
tion, and the department of educational tech- 
niques. Most of the ministry personnel were in- 
terested in improving the effectiveness of their 
individual] work and seemed desirous of con- 
tributing something towards upgrading their 
country’s total educational program. However, 
it took about six months for us to learn some- 
thing of their ways of working and for them to 
learn that we are genuinely interested in help- 
ing them. 

When we arrived in Bangkok, the assistance 
program in education had been operating some 


'Based on an address to the Southwest Missouri Ad- 
ministrators Conference, Southwest Missouri State Col- 
lege, SpringSeld, Nov. 19, 1955. 
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eight or 10 months. An original United States 
team had surveyed some of the more important 
needs. Our particular group, for a long time, 
was composed of eight people, but this number 
grew as time went on. We made an attempt to 
cover all areas of the educational program from 
kindergarten through college training. The U. S. 
consultants in education laid much emphasis on 
training for democratic leadership, and on help- 
ing administrators put into practical operation 
those techniques of working and learning which 
we believe are fundamental to any nation’s demo- 
cratic growth, strength, and security. Naturally, 
language barriers were great. Often it was dif- 
ficult to convey meaningfully, even in English, 
some of the more technical terminology to be 
found in modern educational literature. How- 
ever, a number of bilingual Thai proved to be 
of invaluable assistance as interpreters. 

My particular role was consultant in planning 
for and carrying out improved practices in the 
field of teacher education. There were 32 teach- 
ers colleges located throughout the kingdom in 
1951-53, with student bodies ranging from 700 
to less than 100 students. These schools train 
teachers for academic work at all levels. There 
also are several colleges offering specialized 
training for teachers of home economics, agri- 
culture, physical education, industrial arts, and 
trade. The country’s highest degree-granting in- 
stitution is Chulalongkorn University, which oc- 
cupies spacious grounds in downtown Bangkok. 
Its enrollment is 2,600 students and it offers four- 
year degrees in the arts and sciences, engineer- 
ing, architecture, business administration, medi- 
cine, pharmacy, and dentistry. Teachers college 
graduates become staff members of schools at all 
levels: kindergarten, pratom (grades 1-4), ma- 
tayom (grades 5-10), traim udom (pre-univer- 
sity grades 11-12), and feukhad kru (teachers 
colleges). The lowest level teaching certificates 
were granted to students who complete pratom 
4 and take two or three years of additional train- 
ing at teachers college. However, this type of 
certification has been discontinued as part of a 
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long-range program for upgrading the require- 
ments for entering the profession. There is a one- 
year course for graduates of matayom 6 and a 
‘three-year program for secondary school gradu- 
ates. A student who successfully completes a 
three-year course for teaching in elementary 
schools may continue (if he so desires and his 
scholastic record is sufficiently high) two more 
years and receive a secondary teacher’s certifi- 
cate. Expenses of most students in teachers col- 
leges are subsidized by the government and grad- 
uates must teach for a period of not less than 
double the length of time they are in training. 
There also exists a program of external exami- 
nations sponsored by the ministry, whereby a 
person may study privately and, upon passing 
successfully examinations set by the ministry, re- 
ceive a teacher’s certificate. 

All of the conditions which we think of as in- 
hibiting progress in our schools manifest them- 
selves many times in the schools of Thailand. 
There are great shortages of teachers. Class- 
room equipment, in many instances, is almost 
nil. In the past, teaching methods were mainly 
rote procedures: the teacher either read from a 
book or wrote on the board, the student copied 
in his copy book, learned from memory, and gave 
the data back to the teacher verbatim. Method- 
ology, discovering the abilities of individuals and 
planning a program in terms of their capacities 
and their achievement, is little known. There 
are compulsory education laws, but school cen- 
suses are so inaccurate and incomplete that it is 
impossible to keep all youngsters in school be- 
yond the age of 14. Little relationship exists 
between the age of the youngster and the learn- 
ing process. Thus, a boy or girl might very well 
remain in the first grade four years, in the sec- 
ond grade for an equal number of years, and be 
14 years old without having progressed beyond 
pratom 2. Teachers continue to be very poorly 
paid. They are on government payrolls, except- 
ing private schools, which are able to supple- 
ment the government stipend from other sources. 
These, of course, siphon off some of the best 
teachers. 

What could be accomplished educationally at 
any level during two years? A great deal was 
and is being accomplished simply because these 
people wish to improve their educational pro- 
grams and are receptive to suggestions which 
seem to them to be worthwhile and workable. 
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In my particular area, a supervisory group was 
organized for teachers colleges with the assist- 
ance of the Ministry of Education. Initial steps 
were made by selecting 20 promising Thai who, 
because of the position they held in schools or 
because of their former training, would be able 
to work well with teachers college faculties. Two 
months were spent in training this personnel in 
some of the basic principles of supervision, guid- 
ance, and related areas. From this group, a 
eam of 10 people was selected whose full-time 
duty would be to visit with me the staffs of 
teachers colleges in various parts of the country 
and help them identify and solve some of their 
problems. This was a complete innovation, for 
the only kind of visits ever made by the min- 
istry personnel until this time was that of the 
inspectorial type where, if a school did not meas- 
ure up according to the written regulations, of- 
ficial reprimands came from Bangkok. It was 
most heartening to see the democratic processes 
in operation whereby a faculty would plan to- 
gether and teachers were lead to believe that 
students might have ideas themselves, and might 
have contributions to make in class situations, 
if only the youngsters were given a chance to 
express their feelings and attitudes. 

What were some of the permanent imprints, 
impressions, and improvements which the Thai 
are now incorporating at all levels of training? 
Worth-while teaching aids, both in material and 
in ideas, were implemented. Séme valuable equip- 
ment was purchased and put to practical use. 
But most of all, ways of working with people, 
ways of establishing and maintaining good work- 
ing relationships—teachers to students, teachers 
to teachers, teachers to headmasters, headmasters 
to ministry officials, and ministry officials among 
themselves—were evolved. This seemed to be the 
greatest contribution made by our U. S. Educa- 
tional Mission—experiments in the democratic 
processes of living and working together. These 
good efforts have multiplied and grown as other 
personnel are continuing to assist with the 
Thai educational program at all levels. 
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The Village Institute in Thailand 


By CARL G. 


Indiana 


Tue BEGINNING of the second half of the 20th 
century marks a turning point in the efforts 
of the Thai Ministry of Education to depart 
from the traditional content and teaching meth- 
ods of Thai elementary, secondary, and teacher 
training schools. Two projects, sponsored jointly 
by Unesco and the Thai government—one at 
Chachoengsao and the Thai Unesco Fundamen- 
tal Education Centre at Ubol—may have been 
partly responsible for stimulating the Thai to 
undertake four important educational experi- 


ments independently of outside assistance. These 


are the primary extension school, the two pro- 
vincial field projects at Cholburi and Prachin- 
buri, and the Village Institute at Jombuing vil- 
lage near Ratchaburi. 

The village institute is a result of Unesco in- 
fluence. In Nov., 1948, Mom Luang Pin Mala- 
kul, Undersecretary of State for Education, at- 
tended the Third General Conference of Unesco 
in Beirut, Lebanon. There he met Turkish dele- 
gates who told him about the village institutes 
in their country. He became so interested in 
their descriptions that he went to visit some 
of them in Dec., 1948, after the conference. When 
he returned to Thailand, he wrote an article 
on what he had observed at the Turkish village 
institutes. This was in Jan., 1950. Some interest 
was aroused, but not enough to result in any 
action. 

In 1952, before Mom Luang Pin‘ went to 
another Unesco conference in Paris, a large piece 
of land, about 100 acres in size, at Kokathiam, 
Lopburi, was given to the ministry as a site 
for a new secondary school. He suggested that 
a portion of this land be set aside for a village 
institute. This suggestion fired the imagination 
of many people, including the Minister of Edu- 
cation, Gen. Mangkorn Promyothi. Nai Jin 
Ratanasin was selected to go to Turkey to visit 
the institutes. Later, in 1953, Nai Chua Sarimarn 
and two other members of the department spent 
several months in Turkey studying the institute 
setup. They returned with enthusiasm for the 
experiment, and the decision was made to in- 
augurate a village institute in Thailand. 
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Nai Witun Tewtong, deputy director general 
of secondary education and teacher training, was 
appointed chairman of a committee to select a 
site for the institute. The basis of selection was 
that the institute must be located in what might 
be called a ‘‘barren” area, one where the rainfall 
was low, where the land was not overly produc- 
tive, where transportation and means of com- 
munication were not too good, where there was 
a certain amount of jungle, and where the so- 
cial and economic levels of the villagers were 
low. Somewhat the same motivation was back 
of the TUFEC project.’ 

Construction of temporary quarters was begun 
early in 1954. The plan was to select 60 boys 
each year from “barren” areas in the country. 
These boys were to be graduates of matayom 3 
and were to live, work, and study at the institute 
for five years, at the end of which time their 
educational level would be considered equivalent 
to that of graduates of matayom 8, but academi- 
cally equivalent to graduates of matayom 6.? 
They were to be subsidized by the government 
to the extent of 2,500 baht a year each. 

The first group of boys arrived in Sept., 1954, 
because the temporary structures were not ready 
for occupancy until then. The second group of 
60 arrived at the beginning of the school year 
in June, 1955. By June, 1958, the full comple- 
ment of 300 boys will be living at the institute. 
During their five-years’ training period, all of 
them will study Thai, English, science, mathe- 
matics, and social studies somewhat on a par 
with these courses as taught in matayom 4, 5, 
and 6. The class hours in English are fewer, how- 
ever, because the chances are that these boys 
probably will not be in a position to use this 
language as much as will regular matayom stu- 
dents. Reading will be emphasized more than 
conversation. —Two and three years from now, 
when the boys are in their third, fourth, and 


'C. G. F. Franzén, “An Educational Frontier in Thai- 
land,” ScHooLt AND Society, 84: 135-140, Oct. 27, 1956. 

2The matayom school is the Thai secondary school of 
six years which follows upon the pratom, or elementary 
school, of four years. It is followed by two years, matayom 


a 


7 and 8, which are university preparatory in nature. 
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last years, there will be additional academic 
courses. Four and a half hours a day are spent 
in academic work and three in practical activi- 
ties. 


The technical courses required of all are agri- 
culture, forestry, and construction building, with 
elementary printing, elementary mechanics, and 
barber’s apprenticeship as optional. Other activi- 
ties are related to the operation of the institute: 
road building, jungle clearing, meal planning 
care of building and grounds, and 


and cooking, 


washing and ironing. 


At the end of the five-year course, each boy 
is expected to return to his own “barren” area, 
as a teacher, to prevail upon certain villages to 
try out what he had learned at the institute— 
improved sanitation, safer drinking water, new 
' types of vegetables other than rice, and improved 
livestock. 


The teachers of the institute have been care- 
fully selected as to their special qualifications 
for the work they are called upon to do. For 
example, one of them is an architect and an- 
other a recent graduate in agriculture from 
Kasetsart University. The first man draws the 
plans for all the buildings which are being con- 
structed. The second man is experimenting with 
various kinds of vegetables and fruits. Under his 
direction, each boy has been assigned a plot of 
ground for special study in vegetable care and 


growth. The object is to make the institute as 
self-supporting as possible. 

institute is 
director of 
the institute, the village reflects a rather low 
It is the intention of the 


The village connected with the 
called Jombuing. According to the 


level of civilization. 
institute to have its boys work with the people 
of this village in a fashion similar to what 
TUFEC is attempting to do, although the boys 
at the institute are much younger and less ex- 
perienced. They do enjoy one great advantage 
over the students at TUFEC. They come to the 
institute at an impressionable enough age so 
that they are not spoiled by too much sophisti- 
cation. The environment of the institute is not 
so much culturally above that of the commu- 
nities to which they will return that they will 
feel any hesitancy about returning to them. The 
whole atmosphere of the place, the attitudes 
created in the boys by their instructors, their 
living conditions, their intimate contact with the 
villagers, and their everyday attire will create 
a desire on their part to go back to their own 
“barren” areas and “do likewise.” 

It is too early to prognosticate the success of 
this particular educational adventure. Evidently, 
influential Thai 
raise the cultural, social, health, educational, and 
economic levels of the thousands of villages 
throughout the kingdom. The undertaking is 
a stupendous one and great patience must be 


educators are determined to 


exercised in its prosecution. 


The Productivity of National Merit Scholars 


by Occupational Class 


By HORACE MANN BOND 


President, Lincoln University, Pa. 


T HE 1956 Report’ of the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation includes a table (p. 18) 
that gives the “Occupations of fathers as report- 
ed by scholars.” When the occupations listed by 


‘J. M. Stalnaker, “Annual Report for the Year Ending 
June 30, 1956” (Evanston, Ill.: National Merit Scholarship 
Corp.) . 
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scholars are grouped according to the major 
occupational categories of the United States 
Census, it is possible to work out a ratio between 
scholars and numbers of workers, called here an 
“Index of Productivity of National Merit 
Scholars by Occupational Class.” The following 
table is the result: 
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TABLE 1 
THE PRODUCTIVITY OF NATIONAL MERIT SCHOLARS BY 
VARIOUS BASIC OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES, 1956 





Major U. S. Census Occupational Groups, ranked 
in order of their proportionate productivity of 
National Merit Scholars 





P-ofessional, Technical, and kindred workers 
Managers, Officials, and Proprietors 

Sales Workers 

Clerical and Kindred Workers 

Craftsmen, Foremen, and Kindred Workers 
Operatives and Kindred Workers 

Service Workers 

Farmers and Farm Managers, Farm Laborers, 
and Foremen 

Laborers, Except Farm and Mine 


“Total, Male Workers, 1950 








The Index of 
“Productivity” 
of scholars 
by occupational 
class (how many 
workers required 
to produce one 
scholar) 


The number of 
Scholars 
who reported 
this group for 
father’s occu- 
pation, 1956 


The Number of 
Male Workers in 
these classes, 
1950 Census 


12,672 
37,153 
77,632 
95,380 
140,112 
313,731 
366,270 


389,643 
3,581,370 


81,213 


6,234,300* 
3,581,370 


~~ 42,068,820 


"Lack of specification in the reports of occupation of scholars’ fathers has led us here to combine, in ‘Service Workers,” 


the two separate classifications used by the census, 


and the two census categories for farm workers, ‘Farmers and Farm Managers’ 


A further breakdown of sub-occupational 
groups yields even more striking suggestions as 
to the factors involved in the productivity by 
occupational classes of National Merit Scholars. 
The five highest sub-groups in productivity were: 


Librarians 6,390 producing 2 scholars (index of 3,195) 
College Presidents, 
Professors and 
Instructors 
Architects 
Lawyers and 
Judges 
Clergymen 


96,030 producing 28 scholars (index of 3,429) 
22,830 producing 5 scholars (index of 4,566) 


.. 165,300 producing 34 scholars (index of 4,861) 
..112,679* producing 13 scholars (index of 8,667) 


*Corrected by subtracting Catholic Clergy from U. S. Census 
totals. . 

Thus, an American child, whose father is a 
librarian, has 1,120 times the chance to win a 
National Merit Scholarship as a child whose 
parent is a laborer. The odds against a child, 
whose father is in one of the farming occupa- 
tions, to win a National Merit Scholarship in 
competition with a child of one of the pro. 
fessional occupations is 30-1. While 168,000 
physicians produced 26 scholars, 972,300 car- 
penters produced seven, 516,360 machinists 
produced three, 289,140 plumbers produced two, 
and 1,376,910 truckers produced three. 


Some wil] argue, of course, that the spread of 
“aptitude” represented by these distributions is 
a fairly accurate index to the distribution of 
“native intelligence” in occupational classes. 
The author prefers a contrary explanation. 


The National Merit Scholarships were 
awarded—as, indeed, they had to be awarded-- 
on the basis of competitive tests (after state 
quotas had been established). These “aptitude” 
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“Private Household Workers” and ‘’Service Workers except Private,’ 


‘ and “Farm Laborers and Foremen.” 


tests accurately measure the degree of facility in 
the manipulation of verbal and mathematical 
symbols by the student. Children in whose homes 
such symbols are now a part of the occupational 
stock-in-trade of parents (homes where such 
facility probably has characterized family oper- 
ations for several generations) almost invariably 
will surpass children—testwise—from homes not 
so privileged. 


A number of questions remain unanswered. 
Have we, in the “young” United States, already 
developed a class system that is almost as fixed 
and immutable as that long established in West- 
ern European social hierarchies? Is our vaunted 
social mobility a phantom? If there is “talent” 
in the occupationally underprivileged, what edu- 
cational processes and institutions are best cal- 
culated to liberate it: scholarship schemes or 
the provision of the widest possible opportunity 
for higher education accessible to the masses? 
And how may we devise instruments to look be- 
low the surface of deficiencies in verbal facility 
induced by familial and environmental circum- 


stances? 


Even those most deeply committed to “intel- 
ligence” and other “aptitude” tests as the best 
existing instruments for evaluating academic 
promise may agree that the odds of 1,120 to one, 
now faced by a laborer’s child in competition 
with a librarian’s for National Merit Scholar. 
ships, scarcely reflect the absolute in human ca- 
pacities among American laborers. What—if any- 
thing—can the American educational system do 
about it? 
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COLLEGE ADMISSIONS IN OHIO 


(Continued from page 258) 

giving general approval to a series of important com- 
mittee recommendations outlining policies on ad- 
mission, probation, and retention of students and 
proposing uniform practices. The council took ac- 
tion in March when it received a detailed report 
from a six-member Ad Hoc Committee on Admission 
Policies which it had established in recognition of 
the “significance of the impending problems in re- 
lation to enrollment.” 

One of the most important results of the commit- 
tee’s study was the finding that quality as well as 
quantity of the state’s university students have been 
rising in recent years. Statistics on entering fresh- 
men of the past five years showed there was a greater 
share of top-ranking students and a smaller percent- 
age of low-ranking students in 1956 than in 1952, 
although the total enrollment rose more than one- 
third during the five-year period. This was true of 
the total group of freshmen entering all of the state 
institutions, as well as for each school individually. 
“Therefore,” the committee reported, “the continued 
increases in enrollments which are inevitable, bar- 
ring a national or international emergency, do not 
necessarily mean larger numbers or a larger propor- 
tion of less well qualified students seeking higher 
educational opportunities. One of the continuing 
goals or objectives of higher education must be to 
encourage and to remove financial obstacles from 
the paths of a larger proportion of the more highly 
qualified high school graduates who are not now 
seeking the opportunity to continue their education.” 

The committee observed that “within certain 
limitations involving very low ability, poor prepara- 
tion, and lack of motivation, the state-supported in- 
stitutions of higher education in Ohio should con- 
tinue to provide educational opportunity commen- 
surate with ability for all high school graduates who 
apply for admission.” There should be “no con- 
sideration . . . at this time to the possibility of re- 
vising the existing statute on admission to the state- 
supported institutions of higher education.” It also 
recommended strengthening present admission prac- 
tices under the existing law by providing for an im- 
proved program of pre-college testing and _ better 
counseling of students with “scholastic inadequacies”; 
“admission on warning” for these students; academic 
probation and suspension standards designed to pro- 
duce systematic student progress, with a minimum 
average of 2.00 (“C”) for graduation; and inform- 
ing of high-school students that “most adequate” 
college preparation includes fundamental work in 
English, mathematics, laboratory science, social 
science, and, in some cases, a foreign language. 


SURVEY OF DENTAL EDUCATION 


A BROAD TWO-YEAR sURVEY of dentistry in the 
United States will begin this year under the direction 
of a commission headed by Arthur S. Flemming, 
president, Ohio Wesleyan University, and until re- 
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cently director of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
in Washington. The American Council on Education 
is conducting the $400,000 survey at the request of 
the American Dental Association. The first four 
members of the commission are: Lawrence A. Kimp- 
ton, chancellor, University of Chicago; W. Howard 
Chase, president, Communications Counselors, Inc., 
New York; Willard C. Fleming, dean, School of 
Dentistry, University of Pennsylvania; and Charles P. 
McCormick, chairman, McCormick and Co., Balti- 
more. 

Arthur S. Adams, president, American Council on 
Education, said additional members of the commis- 
sion will be named in order that its membership may 
reflect not only the broad interests of the dental pro- 
fession but also the interests of those whom the pro- 
fession serves. The commission will select a director 
of the survey. His staff, at the headquarters in Chi- 
cago, will include an assistant director, five or six 
technical and editorial staff associates, and a secre- 
tarial and clerical staff of six to eight persons. The 
commission and its director will be assisted in specific 
areas of the work by four committees, the membership 
of each of which will be made up of individuals of 
special competence and judgment in the particular 
area. These committees will be on dental education, 
dental research, dental health, and dental practice. 

“This survey,” Dr. Adams said, “can and should be 
as important to dentistry in all of its aspects as the 
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EASE PARENT BURDEN 
OF RISING EDUCATION COSTS 


As costs of tuition, room benefits of The Tuition 


and board rise unavoid- 
ably, more than 500 
schools and colleges have 
helped parents meet this 
problem by adopting The 
Tuition Plan. The Plan 
operates at no expense to 
the school. It offers par- 
ents a welcome alternative 
to lump-sum payments— 
a convenient monthly pay- 
ment Tuition Plan con- 
tract. 

In addition to a fully-paid 
enrollment at the start of 
every term and enhanced 
parent good will, colleges 
have enjoyed these new 


Plan: 

SCHOOL HAS NO FI- 
NANCIAL LIABILITY ... 
on parent-signed contracts, 
schools need not refund in 
event parent defaults on 
contract. 

A FOUR, THREE OR 
TWO YEAR PLAN ... 
now may be offered under 
one flexible contract. 


LIFE INSURANCE _IN- 
CLUDED .. . in event 
parent dies, life insurance 
takes care of total remain- 
ing costs covered by 4, 3 
and 2 year contracts. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Write today for descriptive brochure. 
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STUDENT TEACHING in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Margaret Lindsey, Columbia University; and 
William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE, practical guide to 
all phases of student teaching in any ele- 
mentary grade. New textbook presents 
the teaching function as a continuous 
cycle of planning, guiding, and evaluat- 
ing the learning activities of children. 
Prepares the student teacher for the ex- 
perience ahead by thoroughly examining 


the teacher's relationships and responsibili- 
ties in the school, the school system, and 
the community. Book offers realistic advice 
on securing a position and becoming a 
fully established member of the teaching 
profession. “A worthy book serving a very 


useful purpose.”—Education. 214 pp. 


TEACHING CHILDREN to READ - Second Edition 


By Lillian Gray, San Jose State College; and 
Dora Reese, Eastern Montana College of Education 


TEACHING LANGUAGE ARTS 





| 
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NEW! This textbook covers all phases of 
teaching elementary and secondary school 
children to read. Based on latest research, 
it stresses the individual child’s develop- 
ment. Includes practical lesson plans for 
basic reading in all grades. Offers teaching 
practices and procedures for beginning 
reading; reading in subject matter fields; 


remedial and recreational reading; organ- 
izing class and reading groups; selecting 
books and materials; appraising reading 
growth; etc. Fully covers word recogni- 
tion and meaning, comprehension, inter- 
pretation, and critical reading. 


19 ills.; 475 pp. 


in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By Ethel L. Hatchett, Hardin-Simmons University; and 
Donald H. Hughes, Northwestern University 


A FUNCTIONAL-CREATIVE approach to 
teaching language arts. Book thoroughly 
covers speaking, listening, reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, and penmanship, showing 
how a child’s communicative powers are 
best improved by encouraging his attempts 
to create with language in his everyday 
experience. Practical suggestions and ma- 


terials guide the teacher in adapting this 
approach to classroom practice. Covers in- 
tegration of language arts into the curricu- 
lum. “The book’s style is both direct and 
communicative. Experienced and prospec- 
tive teachers alike will find this text prac- 
tical.”—-The Clearing House. 

30 ills.; 426 pp. 


IDANCE of CHILDREN through 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION - Second Edition 


By Dorothy La Salle, Wayne State University 


JUST OUT! Practical ideas and materials 
to make the elementary school physical 
education program aid the child’s adjust- 
ment to life demands. Up-to-date Second 
Edition of this college textbook explains 
how the values of physical education accrue 
only when the teacher is able to deter- 
mine the needs of a particular group. 


Describes how to promote the contribu- 
tions to health, emotional development, 
play skills, and democratic living physical 
education can provide. Covers 110 games, 
sports, and relays, and more than 50 self- 
testing activities and stunts—suitable for 
the first six grades. 44 ills., tables; 375 pp. 
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Flexner Study of 1908 was to medicine. I also see the 
Survey of Dentistry in the same context as the Sur- 
vey of Pharmacy, which was conducted by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education in 1949 under the bril- 
liant directorship of Dr. Edward C. Elliott. A growing 
vital profession deserves the thoughtful examination 
which this survey can provide.” 


The following are 1957 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


BODENMAN, PAUL S., American Cooperation with 
Higher Education Abroad: A Survey of Current Pro- 
grams, pp. 211, 75 cents; Education Around the World, 
1957—Education for Better Living: The Role of the 
School in Community Improvement, pp. 339, $1.50 
(paper) ; Research in Industrial Education: Summaries 
of Studies 1930-1955, pp. 527, $1.75. U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

BRACHER, KARL DIETRICH. Die Aufldsung der 
Weimarer Republik: Eine Studie zum Problem des 
Machtverfalls in der Demokratie. Pp. 797. Ring-Verlag, 
Stuttgart, Germany. D. M. 34.50. 

BRADFIELD, JAMES M., and H. STEWART MORE 
DOCK, Measurement and Evaluation in Education, pp. 
509, $5.50; CARSKADON, THOMAS R., and GEORGE 
SOULE, U. 8. A. in New Dimensions: The Measure and 
Promise of America's Resources, pp. 124, $1.50 (paper) ; 
FRAZIER, E. FRANKLIN, The Negro in the United 
States, revised edition, pp. 769, $6.40; LOWENFELD, 
VIKTOR, Creative and Mental Growth, 3rd edition, pp. 
541, $5.90; LURRY, LUCILE L., and ELSIE J. AL- 


Introduction 


Educational ‘© 


Measurement 
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BERTY, Developing a High School Core Program, pp. 
297, $4.75; MANDELBAUM, MAURICE, et al. (edi- 
tors), Philosophic Problems: An Introductory Book of 
Readings, pp. 762, $6.25. Macmillan Co., New York 11. 

BROOKS, VAN WYCK. Days of the Phoenix: The Nine- 
teen-Twenties I Remember. Pp. 193. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York 10. $3.95. 

BUCHANAN, JAMES (editor), Boethius: The Consola- 
tion of Philosophy, pp. 67, $2.00 (cloth), 95 cents 
(paper); WARING, E. GRAHAM, and F. W. 
STROTHMANN (editors), Ludwig Feuerbach, The 
Essence of Christianity, pp. 65, $2.00 (cloth) , 95 cents 
(paper). Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., New York 10. 

BURKE, ARVID ]., Financing Public Schools in the 
United States, revised edition, pp. 679, $6.00; EDDY, 
“<DWARD D. JR., Colleges for Our Land and Time: 
The Land-Grant Idea in American Education, pp. 328, 
$4.50: STILES, LINDLEY J. (editor), The Teacher’s 
ole in American Society, pp. 298, $4.00; SUMP- 
TION, MERLE R., and JACK L. LANDES, Planning 
Functional School Buildings, pp. 302, $5.75; SUPER, 
DONALD E., The Psychology of Careers: An Introduc- 
tion to Vocational Development, pp. 362, 
FHURSTON, LEE M., State School Administration, 
pp. 427, $6.00; TRAXLER, ARTHUR E., Techniques 
of Guidance, revised edition, pp. 374; WESLEY, EDGAR 
B. NEA: The First Hundred Years: The Building of 
the Teaching Profession, pp. 419, $5.00; WOYTINSKY, 
W. S., India: The Awakening Giant, pp. 201, $3.75. 
Harper & Bros., New York 16. 

BURN, MICHAEL. Mr. Lyward’s Answer. Pp. 288. Bea- 
con Press, Boston 8, Mass. $3.95. 

BURNETT, R. WILL, Teaching Science in the Secondary 
School, pp. 382, CLINARD, MARSHALL B., 
Sociology of Deviant Behavior, pp. 599, $6.50; GIL- 
CHRIST, ROBERT S., et al., Secondary Education for 
American Democracy, revised edition, pp. 425, $5.00; 
KAHL, JOSEPH A., The American Class Structure, pp. 
310, $4.50. Rinehart & Co. New York 16. 


$5.75; 


$5.25; 


Outstanding in its clear, comprehensive 
introduction to educational measurement 
for elementary and secondary levels, Dr. 
Noll’s text is designed to meet the four 
most urgent needs of the beginning stu- 
dent. 


First, it provides an orientation to the 
field of measurement and evaluation in 
education, with attention to the historical 
and scientific backgrounds and _ perspec- 
tives. Next, it presents in simple form the 
elements of measurement and statistical 
theory. Third, it prepares students to 
select suitable standardized tests, to ap- 
praise and use these intelligently, and to 
interpret the results obtained. Finally, 
it develops in students the understanding 
and skill necessary for constructing meas- 


uring instruments for their own purposes. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


ton New York 4 Chicace ~ 
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New HARPER Books on Education 








The Teaecher’s Role in 
American Society 


Edited by LINDLEY J. STILES, University of Wisconsin 


The civic and social no less than the educational role of the teacher is the 
subject of this analysis by a distinguished group of educators. In light of 
the recent transitional period of confusion and frustration for the public 
school teacher, the contributors seek to clarify his altered status, the social 
forces he confronts in his life and work, the professional problems he faces, 
and the progress in status gradually being made. They give fresh insight— 
for teacher and layman alike—into the complexities of the teacher's social 
and professional relations, conduct as a private person, and responsibilities 
and special limitations as a citizen. 

“,. . an unequalled opportunity to see the teacher as he views himself.” 

—Library Journal 

14th Yearbook of the JOHN DEwEy SOCIETY $4.00 


Cultural Foundations of 


iy | 7 
Edu *ATIONS AN INTERDISCIPLINARY EXPLORATION 


By THEODORE BRAMELD, author of “Ends and Means in Education” 
Foreword by CLYDE KLUCKHORN 
A systematic examination of the theoretical foundations of education in terms 
of the meaning of culture. The author draws heavily on the most authoritative 
anthropological thought and research, the philosophy of culture, and the 
behavioral sciences, interpreting these within a framework that relates the 
parts to an organized whole. He emphasizes the great problems civilization 
faces in an age of abnormal change, and the opportunities that confront 
education in dealing with these problems. For all who are concerned with 
education as a basic cultural institution, a provocative interdisciplinary 
synthesis. 
“, . . introduces the cultural approach of the anthropologist to the educator. 
As such, and on its own merits, one of the most important contributions to the 
theory and practice of education to appear in our time.” 
—M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 
$5.00 








At your bookstore or from HARPER & BROTHERS 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y 











